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The special order— namely, ihe report of the commiltee of thirty-three — being uuder coiisitleratioa — 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM addressed the House as follows: 

Mr. StEAKEu: It was my purpose, some three months ago, to speak solely upon, 
the question of peace and war between the two great sectic^s of the Union, and to' 
defend at length the position which, in the very begiuning of this crisis, and almost 
alone, I assumed against the employment of military fori j by the Federal Govern- 
ment to execute its laws and restore its authority within the States which might se-, 
cede. Subsequent events have rendered tiiis unnecessary. Within the three months 
or more, since the presidential election, so rapid has been the progress of events, and 
such the magnitude which the movement in tlie <iont\i has attained, that the country- 
has been forced — as this House and the incoming Administration will at last be forcea, 
in spite of their warlike purposes now — to regard it as no longer a mere casual and. 
temporary rebellion of discontented individuals, buta grcatand terrible revolution,, 
which threatens now to result in permanent dissolution of the Union, and divisioa 
into two or more rival, if not hostile, confederacies. Before this dread reality, the 
atrocious and fruitless policy of a war of coercion to preserve or to restore the'Uniou 
has, outside, at least, of these walls and of this capital, rapidly dissolved. The peo- 
ple have taken the subject up, and have reflected upon it, till to-day, in the South, 
almost as one man, and by a very large majority, as I believe, in the North, and es- 
pecially in the West, they are resolved that, whatever else of calamity may befall us,' 
that horrible scourge of civil war shall be avcted. Sir, I rejoice that the hard, 
Anglo-Saxon sense and pious and humane impulses of the American people have 
rejected the specious disguise of words without wisdom which appealed to th.^tn to 
enforce the laws, collect the revenue, maintain the Union, and restore the Federal, 
authority by the perilous edge of battle, and that thus earl/ in the revolution they> 
are resolved to compel us, their Representatives, belligerent as you of the Repui)lican 
party here may now be, to the choice of peaceable disunion upon the one hai'd, or 
Union through adjustment and conciliation upon the other. Born, sir, upon the soil 
f^r the United States; attached to my country from earliest boyhood; loving and 
revering her, with some part, at least, of the spirit of Greek and Roman patriotism;, 
between these two alternatives, with all my mind, with all my heart, with all my* 
strength of body and of soul, living or dy inc', at home or in exile, I am for the Unioa* 
which made it what it is; and therefore l am also for such terms of peace and ad-,, 
justment as will maintain that Union now and forever. This, then, is the question 
which to-day I propose to discuss: — 

How SHALL THE UnION OF THESE STATES HE RESTORED AND PRESERVED? 

Sir, it is with becoming modesty and with something of awe, that I approach the 
discussion of a question which the ablest statesmen of the country have failed to solve. 
But the country expects even the humblest of her children to serve her in .this, the 
hour of her sore trial. This is my apology. 

Devoted as I am to the Union, I have yet no eulogies to pronounce upon it to-day. 
It needs none. Its highest eulogy is the history of this country for tha last seventy . 
years. The triumphs of war and the arts of peace, — science; civilization; wealth; 
population; commerce; trade; manufactures; literature; education; justice; tran- 
quility ; security to life, to person, to property ; material happiness ; common defense • , 
national renown ; all that is implif^d in the " blessings of liberty ;" these, and more' 
have been its fruits from the beginning to this hour. These have enshrined it in the 
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hearts of the people; and, before God, I believe theywill restore and preserve it And 
tonday they demand of us, their einbassadors and representatives, to tell them how this 
great work is to be accomplished. 

Sir, it has well been said that it is not to be done by eulogies. Eulogy is for times of peace. 
Neither is it to be done by lamentations o/er its decline and fall. These are for the 
poet and the historian, or for the exiled statesman who, may chance to sit amid the 
ruins of d<^so]^tie|[ cities. Ours is a pi'acttcal work ; and it is the business of the wise 
and practical statesman to inquire first the causes are of the evils for v?hich he is 
required to devise a remedy. 

Sir, the subjects of mere partisan controversy which have been chiefly discussed here and 
in the country, so far, are not the causes, but only the symptoms or developments of the 
malady which is to be healed. These causes are to be found in the nature of man and in the 
peculiar nature of our sy Jtem of governments. Thirst for power and place, or preeminence . 
— in a word, ambition — is one of the strongest and earliest developed passions of man, It 
is as discernible in the school-boy as in the statesman. It belongs alike to the individual 
and to masses of men, and is exhibited in every gradation of^ socitty, from the family 
up to the highest development of the State. In all voluntary associations of aiiy kind, 
and in every ecclesiastical organization, also, it is; equally manifested. . It is the sin by 
which the angels fell. No form of government is exempt from it ; for even the abso- 
lute monarch is obliged to execute his power through tho instrumentality of agents ; 
and ambition hero courts one master instead of many masters. As between foreign 
States, it manifests itself in schemes of conquest and territorial aggrandizement In 
despotisms, it is shown in intrigues, assassinations, and revolts. In constitutional 
monarchies and in aristocracies, it exhibits itself in contests among the different 
orders of society and the several interests of agriculture, trade, commerce, and the 
professions. In democracies, it is seen, everywhere, and in its highest development; 
for here all the avenues to political place and preferment, and emolument, too, are open 
to every citizen ; and .sU movements and all interests of society, and every great ques- 
tion-amoral, social, religious, scientific — no matter what, asfcumee, at some time or 
olfher, a political complexbr, and forms a part of the election issues and legislation of 
the day. Here, when combined with interest, and where the action of the Government 
may be made a source of wealth, then honor, virtue, patriotism, religion, all perish 
before.it. No restraints and no compacts can bind it. 

In a Federal Republic all the^e evils are found in their amplest proportions, and 
take the form also of rivalries between the States j or more commonly or finally at 
leastp especially where jgeograpliical and cliinatic divisions exist, or where several 
contiguous States are in the same interest, and sometimes where they are similar in 
institutions or modes of thought, or in habits and customs, of sectional jealousies 
and controversies which end always, sooner or later, in cither a dissolution of the 
union between them, or the destruction of the federal character of the government. 
But however exhibited, whether in federative or in consolidated governments, or what- 
ever the development may be, the great primary cause is always ihfi s^me— the feeling 
that might njafees right; that the strong ought to govern the weak ; that the will of the 
mere and absolate majority of nurnbers ought always to control ; that fifty men may 
do wbiit they please with for:y-nine; and that naihorities hav^ no rights, or at least 
ihat they shall hav{e no means of eaforctng their rights, and no remedy for the viola- 
ttoti pf them. And thus it is that the strcog man oppresses the weak, and strong 
commoiiities, states and sections, aggi^^'ss upoii the rights of weaker. stat^^^cpmmu*, 
nities and sections, this is the principle; but I propose to speak of it to-day only 
ih its development in the political, and not the personal or domestic leTations. 

Sir, it is to repress this principle that Governments, with their coralplex machin- 
ery, are instituted among men; though in their abuse, indeed, Governments may 
themselves become the wocMt ergines of oppression. For this purpose treaties are 
ent^r^d into, arid the law of nations acknowledged between foreign Sti^tes. . Con* 
stitntions and muiiictpal laws and cotmpacts are ordained, or. enacted, or concluded, 
to secure the same great end. No men understood this, the philosophy apd aim ot 
all just government, better than the frameirs of oi^r Federal Coostitu'ipQ. No men 
tried ihore faithfully to secure the Government which they were institutio^t from 
this mischief; and had the cjuntry oyer which it wa- established been c>rcum* 
scribed by nature to the limits which it then had, their work would have^ perhapa,. 
been perfect, enduring for ages. But the wisest among them did not foresee->7-who, 
indeed^that'was less than omniscient coold have foreseen ?— the amazing riBpidity 
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with which new settlements and nsw States hare sprung up^ as if by enchantment, 
IQ the wilderness ; or that political necessity ur lust for territorial aggrandizement 
would^ in sixty years, have given us new territories and States equal in extent to the 
entire area of the country for which they were then fratning a Government t They 
were not priests or prophets to that God of manifest destiny whom we now wor- 
ship, and will continue to worship, whether united into one Confederacy still, or 
divided into many. And yet it is this very acquisition of territory which has given 
strength, though not birth, to that sectionalism which already has broken in pieces 
this, the noblest Government ever devised by the wit of man. Not foreseeing the 
evil or the necessity, they did not guard against its results. Believing that' the 
great danger to the system which they were about to inaugurate lay rather in the 

i'ealousy et the State governments towards the power and authority delegated to the 
federal Government, they defended diligently against that danger. Apprehending 
that the larger States might aggress upon the rights of the smaller States, they pro- 
vided that no State should, without its consent, be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate. Lest the legislative department might encroach upon the executive 
they gave to the President the self-protecting power of a qualified veto, and in t«rn 
made the President impeachable by the two Houses of Congress. Satisfied that the 
several State governments were strong enough to protect themselves from Federal 
aggressions, if, indeed, not too strong for the efficiency of the Genera! Gdverisment, 
they thus devised a system of internal checks and balances looking chiefly to the 
security of the several departments from aggression upon each other, and to prevent 
the system from being used to the oppression of individuals. I think, sir, that the 
debates in the Federal convention and in the conventions of the several States 
called to ratify the Constitution, as well as the cotemporaneous letters and publica- 
tions of the time, will support me in the statement that the friends of the Consti- 
tution wholly under-estimated the power and influence of the Government which 
they were establishing. Certainly, sir, many of the ablest statesmen of that day 
earnestly desired a stronger Government ; and it was the policy of Mr. Hamilton, 
and of the Federal party which he created, to strengthen the General Government; 
and hence the funding and protective systems-~.the national bank, and other similar 
schemes of finance, along with the general- welfare doctrine," and a liberal: con- 
struction of the Constitution. I :. ! 
. Sir, the framers of the Constitution — and I speak it reverently, but with the free- 
dom of history — failed to foresee the strength and centralizing tendencies of' the 
Federal Government. They mistook wholly the real danger to the system. They 
looked for it in the aggressions of the large States upon the small Stateii without 
regard to geographical position, and accordingly guarded jealously in that diirection, 
giving for this purpose, as I have said, the power of a self-protecting veto in the 
Senate to the small States, by means of their equal sufirage m that Chamber,'and 
forbidding even amendment of the Constitution in this particular, without the<ioii- 
seot of every State. But they seem wholly to have overlooked the danger of sec- 
TiOKAL COMBINATIONS as against other sections, and to the injary and oppressioti 
of other sections, to secure possession of the several departments oi the Federal 
Government, and of the vast powers and influence which belon^^ to them^ la 
like manner, too, they seem to have utterly under-estimated slavery as a di^ 
turbing element in the system, possibly because it existed still in almost eviery 
State; bul chiefly because the growth and manufacture of cotton had scarce yet 
been commenced in the United States: because Cotton was not yet browned 
king. The vast extent of the patronage of the Executive, and the ioimense -power 
and influence which it exerts, seem also to have been altogether under-estimated. 
And independent of all these, or rattier perhaps in connection with them, there were 
inherent defects incident to the naiureof ail governments; some of them peculiar 
to our system, and to the circumstances of the country, and the character of the 
people over which it: was instituted, which no human sagacity could have foreseetiF, 
oat which have led to evils, > mischiefs, and abuses, which ' time iand experience 
alone have disclosed. The oen who maide our Government vtrere husnan ; they tben 
men, and they made it for men of like passions and inSrmities with themselves. ' ■ 

I propose now, sir, to inquire iniO the practical .v^orkings of the system ; the expe- 
riment—as the fathers iheriselveH. called it?— after, setrehty years of trials ; . • 
No man wilt deny — no American at least ;.aQd I speak to-day to and ^r' Anier^ 
cans<— that in its results it has beta the most suc^essfulof any simitar Government 
e>er establiiihed ; and yet,- in the v-ery midst of its highest derielopment and its pertedt 
success, in the very hour of its might, while "towering in its pride of place,", it has 
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suddenly be«a stricken down by a revolution which it is powerless to control. Sir 
if I could believei, as the gentietaan from Tennessee [Mr. Etberidqe] would seem 
to have roe believe, that, for more than half a century the South has had all that she 
ever asked, and more than she ever deserved ; and that now, at last, a few discon- 
tented spirits have been able to precipitate already seven States into insurrection and 

■ cebellion, because they are displeased with the results of a presidential election; or if 
I could persuade myseif, with the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Adams,] that 
thirteen States, or fifteen States, and eleven or twelve millions people have been 

■ already drawn or may soon be drawn into a revolt against the grandest and most 
beneficent Government, in form and iu practice, that ever existed, from no other 
than the trivial and most frivolous causes which he has assigned, then I should in- 
deed regard this revolution in the midst of which we are, as the most extraordinary 
phenomenon ever recorded in history. But the muse of history will, I venture to 
aay, not so write it down upon the scroll which she still holds in her hand, in that 
igrand old Hall of Representatives where, linked to time, solemnly and sadly she 
numbers out yet the fleeting hours of this perishing Republic. No; believe me, 
.Representatives, the causes for these movements lie deepe; and are of longer dura- 
tion than all this. If not, then the malady needs no extreme medicine, no healing 
lemedies^ nothing, nothing. Time, patience, forbearance, quiet — thtse, these alone 
will restore the Union in a few months. But, sir, I have not so read the history of 
this country, especially for the last fourteen years. The causes, I repeat, are to be 
found in the practical workings of the system, and are to be removed only by 
lemedics which go down to the very root of the evil; not, indeed, by eradicating 
the passions which give it birth and strength — for even religion fails to accomplish 
that impossible mission — but by checking or taking away the powerwith which these 
passions are armed for their work of evil and mischidf. 

I find, then, sir, the first or remote cause which has led to the incipient dismem- 
berment of the Union, in the infinite honors and emoluments, the immense, and 
continually increasing, power and patronage of the Federal Government. Every 
admi^ion of new Slates j every acquisition of new territory ; every increase of wealth, 
population, or resources of any kind ; all moral,- social, intellectual, or inventive' de- 
Kolopment — the press, the tfeiegraph, the railroad, and the application of steaitt in 
every form ; v/hatsoever there is of greatness at home, or of national honor and 
-«;lcry abroad — ail, all has inured to the aggrandizement of this central Government. 
Part of this, certainly, is the result of causes which no constitutional restriction, no 
|)arty policy, and no statesmanship can control; but much of it, nevertheless, from 
infringements of the Constitution^ and from usurpations, abuses, corruptions, and 
mal-adroinistration of the Government. In the very b^inning, as I have said, a 
fixed policy of strengthening the €reneral Governmentj in every department, wa$ 
inaugurated by the Federal party ; and this led to the bitter and vehement struggle, 
4n the Tery first decade of the system, between the Democratic-Republicans and 
tbie Federalists ; betiween the advocates of power and the friends i of liberty ; those 
who leaned strongly towards the General Government and those wha were for State 
irigh'^i and State sovereignty — ^the followers of Hamilton and the disciples of Jefier* 
son-— vVhich;ended, in 1801, in the overthrow of the Federal party, and the inaugu^ 
ration of the Democratic policy, which demanded a simple Govemnilent, a strict 
construction of the Constitution, no public debt, no protective tariff, no system of 
jaternal improvements, no national bank, hard money for the public dues, and eco- 
jiomical expenditures ; and this policy, after a long and violent contest for more than 
-forty ,year»~a contest marked with various fortune, and occaeional defeat, and some- 
times temporary departure by its own friends — at last l^eamd the established policy 
of the Government, and so continued until this pestilent sectional question of slaveqr 
obliterated old party divisions, and obsciired and hid over, and covered up for a time— 
if, indeedj it has not removed atterly->-some, at least, of thil ancient landmarks of 
,tbe Democratic party. And yet^ in spite of the overthrow of the Federal party j in 
spite of the final defeat of its poiiey, looking especialty.and purposely to the strength- 
ening of the General Government, partly from natural causes, as I have said, and 
partly because the Democratic party has sometimes been* false to its professed princi- 
ples — above all, to its great doctrine of State rights, and its true and wise policy of 
economy in expfmditures, and decrease in ex«cutive patronage and influence — the 
Federal GovemmeDt has gone on, steadily increasing in power and strength aUd 
honor and toosideration and cormj9fton,'too, from the hour of its inanguratiott to this 
day.) ^n^l when I speak of -^Viorrupitfon," I lise the nvord td the sense in wbi«h British 



Isitatesmen use it— mea who understand th6 word, and who have, for a century and 
u half*, Teduced the thing itself to a science and a systern, arid have made it an ele- 
ment of very great strength in the British government. 

Norj, sir, is this mischief, if mischief indeed it be, confined wholly to any one 
department of the General Government 1 The Federal judiciary — to begin with it— 
here and in the States, dazzles the imagination and invites/^ the ambition of the 
lawyers, that not most numerous but yet most powerful class of citizens, by il^ silne- 
rior honors, its great emoluments, its life tenure, its faith in precedents, and its settled 
forms and ancient practice, untouched by codes and unshaken by crude and reckless 
BTid hasty legislation. Here, in this venerable forum, where States at home and 
Stifttes and empires from abroad, and the Federal Government itself, are accus- 
tomed to contend for the judgment of the court, whatever there yet remains of an- 
cient and black-letter law ; whatever of veneration arid regard for the names and 
memories, and the volumes of Littleton and Coke and Croke and Plowden, antl the 
year books ; or for silk gowns, and for all else, too, that is valuable in legal archae- 
ology, has taken refuge, and stands intrenched. All that there was of form and 
ceremony and dignity and decorum, in the beginning of the Government, is still 
to be found here, and only here ; all but the bench and bar of forty years ago— -the 
Marshalls and the Story s, the Harpers, the Pinckneys, the Wirts, and the Websters, 
of an age gone by; ■ 

Still, the circle of honor through the judiciary is a narrow one, and it lies open ta 
but few; and yet, in times past, the judiciary has done much to enlarge the powers 
and increase the consideration and importance of the central Goverhment. 

6ut it is the Senate and the House of Representatives which are the great objects of 
ambition and the seats of power. All the legislative powers of this great and mighty 
tlepublic, whose name and authority and majesty are known arid felt, and feared 
tooj throughout the earth, are vested in the Congress of the United Statey. War, 
revenues, credit, disbursement, commerce, coinage, the postal system, the punish- 
ment of crimes upon the high seas and against the law of nations, the admissferi of 
new States, the disposition of the public lands, armies, navies, the militia, all belong 
to it to conti-olj together with an unnumberedj innumerable, and most indefinable 
host of implied or derivative powers : whence funding systems, banks, protective 
tariffsj internal improvements, distributions, surveys, explorationsj railroads, land 
grants, submarine telegraphs, postal steam navigation and post roads upon the high 
seas, plunder schemes, speculations and peculations, pensions, claims, the acquisition 
and government of Territories, and a long train of usurpations and abuses all tend- 
ing — legitimate powers and illegitiin^te assumptions of power alike—to aggrandize- 
the central Governinent, and to make its possession and control the highest object 
of a corrupt, wicked, perverted, and peculating ambition, in any party or any 
iseetion. ':' ' 

But great and imposing as the powers, honors, and consideration of Oongres? are; 
the executive ^de^artment is scarce inferior in Anything, and in some things Is far«upe» 
rior to it. Your' President stands in the place of <i king. There is a divinity that doth 
hedge him in; it is the divinity of patronage. He is the ^od whoie priests are a 
hundred and fifty thousand, and whose worshipers a host whom no man C4ri ntitdber ; 
and the sacrifices of these priests and worshipers are literally ** a broken spirit." Sir, 
ybur President is commander-in-chief of your armies, your navies, and of tHe militia — 
four millions of men. He carries on war, cancludes peace, and makes treaties of every 
sort. Through his qualified veto, he is a participant in the entire legislation of the 
Government, and it behooves the whole army df speculators; jobbers, contractors, and 
claimants, to propitiate him as v«'ell as Setiatbrs and Representatives. He calls the 
Congress together on" extrasordinary occasions, arid adjourns them in case of disagree- 
ment. He appoints and receives embassadors^nd all other diplomatic agents ; appbipis 
judges of the Supreme Court, and of other jildicial tribunals ;^ Cabinet ministere: col- 
Wctors of customs, and postmasters; ind controls the apptiihtm«!nt of a hunidred and 
fifty thousand other officers of every grade, frotti Secretary of Stato d6wn to the htun* 
bl«Bt tide-waiter. All thii is implied in the word *' patronage;'' and all thit is meant 
by that other word, the "spoils," — tu'dettstabilia et cdiwdo— word and athling un- 
known to the fathers of the Republic, allbelong to him to control. Eis powei* of ap- 
pointment and removal at diBcretion-makefi him the master of eyeiy man i^bd would 
look to the Executive for hoiiof 6t emolument; and its'treiliei^'^itts irifiu^hce is re- 
flected back upon the Seriate and this House, oh «very Senat6ir or Representative yrha 
4f<»uld f^wArd his firiends for their support at home/dr secure new friends for ii re>dec- 
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tion. Tha Constitution forbids tides of nobility ; yet your Prosident is tho fountain 
of hon^i". Sir, to pass by tlio utter ami extraordinary porversion o{ the original pur- 
poao of tho Constitution in the choice of ^lectors for tho President — a perversion the 
result of c-aucuses, national conventions, and other party machinery, and which ha^ led 
to thoso violent and debauching presidential struggles every four years for possesion 
of the immenao spoils of tho exocutivo office — no department has, in other respects 
also, 80 utterly outstrippod the estimate of the founders of tho Government; except, 
indeed, of tho few who, like Patrick Henry, were derided as ghost-scors and hypochon- 
driacs. 

When the elder Adams was President, the great east-room of the White House — . 
where now, or lately, on gala dayvS are gathered the embassadors and ministers of a 
hundred courts, from Mexico to Japan, and the assembled wit, and fa^liion, and 
beauty, and distinction of the tlnrty-three States of tiie Union — was then used by 
the excellent and patriotic wife ot the President as drying-room for — not the maids 
of honor— but the washerv/oraan of the palaiie. 

Sir, there is an incident connected with the early settlement of this city — still the 
capital of the Republic, selected as the seat of Government by Washington, the 
falJier of the Republic, and bearing his honored name — an incident which shows 
how much he and the other great men who made the Constitution underestimated 
the power and importance of the Executive. This Capitol, wiihin which we now 
deliberate, /ron<s to tJie east. Tiiero ill your Presidents are inaugurated ; and it was 
the design and the expectation of tiie founders of tlie city that if, should extend to 
the eastward. There, t,ir, there, in that direction, was to be the future Rome of the 
American continent. The Executive mansion was raeant to be in the rear^ and to 
bt; kept Ml 'he rear of the Chambers of the Legislaturt A long vista through the 
original ib.o t trees — a sort of American mall — was to connect them together; and 
•the Presitieii' was expected to enter below stairs and at the back door into this Capi- 
lol- But he was to be kept for the most part trans Tihsmn — on the ether side of the 
Tiber. TLj low, marshy ground to the westward, it was sapi>:>sed, would forever 
forbid the building up of a city between the seats of legislative and executive magis- 
tracy; and the whole, if indeed ever laid out at all, might havp become a great 
national park. But beholu the strange perversity of man ! The city has all gone 
to the westward. The rear ot the Capitol has now become its front. Pennsylvania 
Avenue, instead of a suburban drive, is now a grand thoroughfare, the chief artery 
which conveys the blood from that which is now the center or heart of the system — • 
the President. The Executive mansion — that old castle, with bad fires and without 
belLs, to the sore discomfort of Mistress Abigail Adams — is now, and has been for 
years,^ the great object of attraction ; and whereas, in the beginning, the "taverns" — • 
for that was the name given them sixty years ago — all clustered around this Capitol, 
I observe that now the greatest, most flourishing, and best patronized "hotel" has 
established itself within bow-shot of the White House. Sir, the power of executive 
gravitation has proved too strong for the framers of the Government and the founders 
of the eity. Westward the course of architecture has taken its way; and certainly, 
sir, certainly, it is not because of any especial attraction about thai most ventrable 
of ancient marts — old Georgetown. 

But to resume, sir. Nothing adds so much to the power and influence of the Exec- 
utive ns a large revenue and heavy expenditures ; and if a public debt be added, so 
much the worse. Every dollar more borrowed or collected, and every dollar more 
spent, is just so much added to the power and value of the executive office. Nothing 
in the political history of the country has been so marked as the steady, but enormous, 
increase in the taxation rnd disbursement of the Federal Government, Fifteen years 
ago — to gi back no further — just previous to the ^[cxican war, the receipts of tho 
Treasury were $29,000,00,0, and the expenditures $27,000,000 ; while four years ago, 
only ten years later, the receipts had ran up to $69,000,000, and the expenditures to 
$71,000,000 — the latter being always, ornearly always, alittle in advance of the former. 
Nature, it is said, sir, abhors a vacuum ; but government, our Government, at least:, 
would seem to abhor a plethoric Treasury. There are always surgeons, volunteers, 
too, at that, if need be, of a very famous school of surgery, who are rejujy to resort 
upon all occasions to financial phlebotomy. Verily, sir, verily these surgeons of tho 
executive household have great faith in a low fiscal regimen. 

Thc3 collection and disbursement of $80,000,000 a year, for four years, is a prira 
worth every sacriflce. The power of the sword, the command of armies and naviea 
and the militia, is itself a tremendous power; and from the signs around us, from all 
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that everywhere meets tha eye or foils upon the ear, at Qv«ry stop throughout this, 
capital, 1 am afraid' that now at length^ and before the dose of "the last quarter of th« 
first century of tlie Republic, it is about to asaume a ton iblij significaocy, and tWk 
the reign of military despotism is henceforth to he dated from this year. Hut great as; 
this power is, it is nothin;;, nothing as yet in tliis country, compared with the power ofi 
the purse.' He who commands that unnumberod host of eager and hungry oxpectanla; 
whose eyes are fixed upon the Treasury, to say nothing of that other ho.st of seeker* 
jf office, is lAghtier tar than tho commander o£ military legions. The gentleman froui 
rennflBseo [Mr. Etueridge] entertained us the other day with a glowing picture of the 
exodus of the present incumbents about the executive officcH and elsewhefc. Sir, I 
should be pleased, when he next addresses the House, to have his fine powers of wit 
lod eloquence tested by a description of tho flight of the i^icoming locusts about tha 
wurth of March. Certainly, sir, c^tainly tho departure of the army of fat, aleak, con-: 
taited, well fed and well clad officeholders, whose natural haiiiat is the Treasury 
building, or some other of the same sort, is a picture melancholy enough to excite 
oommiseration in even the hardest and tho stoniest heart. But tho ingress of that otbw 
mighty host of office seekers, fifty to one; lean, lank, cadaverous, imagry, hoUow eyed;} 
fith bones bursting through their garments, and long, skinny fingers, eager to clutclik 
the spoils; aod stung, too, with tho mU-ua of that practical mT% of p-atrjotisr x which 
Iwes the country for its laaterial benefits, would require some part least of th« 
powers of those diaboUosl old painters of the Spanish or Italian school. The gentlQ- 
maii will pardon me. but I am sure tha>. even be is not equal to it 

Such, Mr. Speaker, is the central Government of the United States, aod ^qh its; 
powers and honors and emoluments; and every year adds strength to them. Agaiftst 
the centralizing tendencies and influences of such a Government, the States s^pa- 
lately cannot contend. Neither ambition nor avarice, the love of honor, or the ipve 
of gain, find anything to satisfy their large desires in the State governments. Sir, 
the State execbUve^ have no cabinets, no veto for the most pact, no army, no navy, 
AO militia, except upon the peace establishment, and that commonly despit$«>d ^ no 
foreign appointments, and no diplomatic intercourse; no treaties,, no post offiqe, ?vo 
land officcj no great revenues to disburse; small saiaiies, and no patronage— in short, 
air, nothing to arouse ambition, or to excite avarice. The Legislatures of the St^|a^ 
have a most valuable,^ but not tne most dignified, £eld of labors They declare oo 
war, levy no imports, regulate no external com naerce, coin no money, estahU^li »e 
post-routes, oceanic or overland; make no land grants, emit no bills of credit of their 
own, publish no Globe, have no franking privilege, aj(id their senators and represema- 
tives serve the State for a few hundred dollars a year. The State judiciari<?s^ bQW- 
ever important the litigation before them may be to the parties, attract cpmmonLy 
but small interest from the public; and of late years, no great or splendid legal reputa,- 
tion is to be acquired outside of a fcv7 of the larger cities at least, either upon tb? 
bench or at the bar of the State courts. Whatever, sir, the dignity or poweir or con,- 
sideralion of the United Slates may be, that of each State is but the one thirty- 
fottfth part of it; and, indeed, for some years past, the control of the State govera- 
meota its, to a great extent, been sought after chiefly as an instrumentality for 
securing COD Uol of legislative, executive, or judicial position i^ the Federal Govern- 
ujcnt. iiAnd all this mischief — for mischief certainly I must regard jtf-^has been 
steadily aggravated by the policy pursued in nearly all the Stales, of dicainishiag ip 
every way, in their constitutions, and by their laws, the dignity, power, and con- 
sideration of the sfveral departments of their State governments., Short tenuries, 
low salaries, biennial sessions, crude, liasty, and continually changing legislatictij 
new constitutions every ten years, and whatever else may be claimed uad^r the head 
01 refotrm, falsely so called, have been th«, bane of State sovereignty and importance. 
Indeed, for years past. State constitutions, laws, and institutions pf every sort, ^em 
.0 have been regarded as but so many subjects for rude and .wanton expprimeatG^t 
the hands of reckless iideologists or demagogues. But beiHtles all this, the infinite 
subdivision of political power in the States, from the «hief departments of Sute 
down through counties, townships, school districts, cities, towns, and villages, all 
which certainly is vftry necessary and proper in a democratic Government, tends 
very miicfi of itself; to decrease the dignity and importance of the States. In at^rt, 
sir, in neatly all the Slates, and especially in the uew States, the great purpose of 
the politicians would eeem to hatie beea to ascertain just how feeble Ekod sirai)le and 
insignificant their gftvernraettts could be made — ^just how near to a pure and perfect 
4enM)(iracy Qur lepcesetktatirc loibQ of repubticaitism caix carried. All this, sic, 
* 
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would h«Te been well and consistent enough, no doubt, if the States were totally dis- 
connected, or if the Federal Government could have been kept down equally low, 
simple, and democratic. Certainly, this is the true idea of a strictly democratic form 
njsd administration of government; and the nearer it is approachedj the purer ?.m] 
better the system — in theory at least. - But the experiment having been fairly tried, 
and the fact settled, that in a country so large, wealthy, populous, and enlerprisincj 
ais ours is, it is impossible to reduce down, or to keep down, the central Government 
to one of econo;ny and simplicity ; it is the true wisdom and policy of ^he States to 
see to it that their own separate governments are not rendered any more insignificant, 
at least, than they are already. 

Such, sir, I repeat, then, is the central Government of the United States, and such 
its great and tremendous powers and honors and emoluments. With such powers, 
such honci, such patronage, and such revenues, is it any wonder, I ask, that every- 
thing, yes, eVeii virtue, truth, justice, patriotism, and the Constitution itself, should 
be sacrificed to obtain possession of it 7 There is no such glittering prize to be con- 
tended for every four or two years, anywhere throughout the whole earth; and 
accordingly, from the beginning, and every year more and more, it has been the 
object of the highest and lowest, the purest and the most corrupt ambition known 
among men. Parties and combinations have existed from the first, and have been 
changed and reorganized^ and built up and cast down, from the earliest period of our 
history to xhi- day, all for the purpose of controlling the powers, and honors, and the 
moneys of the central Government, For a g6od many years parties were organized 
upon questions of finance or of political economy. Upon the subjects of a perma- 
nent public debt, a national bank, the public deposits, a protective tariff, internal 
improvements, the disposition of the public lands, and other questions of a similar 
character, all of them looking ^o the special interests of the moneyed classes, parties 
were for a long while divided. The different kinds of capitalists sometimes also dis- 
agreed among themselves — the manufacturers with the commercial raeu of the 
country; and in this maatier party issues were occasionally made up. But the 
great dividing line at last, was always between capital and labor — between 
ihe feW' who had money and who wanted to use the Government to increase 
arid ** protect" it, as the phrase goes, and the many who had little but wanted to 
keep it, and who only asked Government to let them alone. Money, naoney, sir. 
Was at the bottom of the political contests of the times; and nothing so curiously 
demonstrates the immense power of money as the fact that in a country where there 
is flo entailment of estate."?, no law of primogeniture, no means of keeping up vast 
accumulations of wealth in particular families, no exclusive privileges, and where 
Tiiliversal suffrage prevails, these contests .should have continued, with various for- 
tune, for full half a century. But at' the last the opponents of Democracy, known 
at different periods of the straggle by many different names, but around whom the 
moneyed interests always rallied, were overborne and utterly dispersed. The Whig 
party, their last refuge, the last and ablest of the economic parties, died out; and the 
politicians who were not of the Democratic party, with a good many more, also, who 
had been of if, but who had deserted it, or whom it had deserted, were obliged to 
resort to some other and new element for an organization which might be made strong 
enough to conquer and to desttoy the Democracy, and thus obtain control of the 
Federal Goverumeiit. And most unfortunately for the peace of the country, and for 
the perpetuity, I fear, of the Union itself, they found the nuekus of such an organi- 
zation ready formed to their hands — an organization odious, indeed, in name, but 
founded upon two of t.he most powerful passions of the human heart ; SbCTioif alism, 
which is only a narrow and localized patriotism, and anti-slavehy, or love offree- 
dbiti, which commonly is powerful just in proportion as it is very near coming home 
to one's own self, or very far off, so that either self-interest or the imagination can 
have full jkrWer to act. 

And here let me remaT^r, that it had so happened that almost, if not quite, from the 
beginning of the Government, tho South, or slavebolding section of the Union — partly 
because'the people of the South are chiefly an agricultural and producing, a non-com- 
mercial and non-manufactUTing people, axid partly because there is no conflict, or little 
conflict, among them between labor and capital, inasmuch as to a considerable extent 
capitiU oWns a lar^ class of theiv laborerg not of the white rade ; and it may be also 
'becausa, as lltf. Burk^ said many years ago, the holders of slaves are " by far the most 
^pToad sSfld jMlotiS of their flreedom," and because the aristocracy of birth and family, 
UiA of talent, is more highly esteemed among them than the aristocracy of wealth — but 
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no matter from what cause, the fact was that the South for fifty years was newly always 
on the side of the Democrntic party. It was the natural ally of the Deipocraoy of tQe 
North, and especially of the vv^st. Geogi'aphical position and identity of interests 
bound us together ; and till this sectional question of slavery arose, the South and tl^6 
new States of the West were always together; and the latto", in the beginning at least, 
always Democratic. Sir, there was not a triumph of the Democratic party in half a 
century which was not won by the aid of the statesmen and the people of the South. 
I would not be understocu, however, as intimating that the Soutn was ever slow to ap- 
propriate her full share of the spoils — the opima spoJia, of victory, or especially that the 
politicians of that great and noble old Commonwealth of Virginia — God bless her — 
were ever remarkable for the grace of self-denial in thia regard — not at all. But it was 
natural, sir, that ihoy who had been so many times, and for so many years, baffled and 
defeated by the aid of the South, should entertain no very kindly feelings towards her. 
And here I must not omit to say, that all this time there was a powerful minority in 
the whole South, sometimes a majority in the whole South, and always in some of the 
States of the South, who belonged to the several parties which, at different times, con- 
tended with the Democracy for the po-ssession and control of the Federal Government. 
Parties in those days were not sectional, but extended ipto every State and evary part 
of the Union, And, indeed, in the convention cf 178T, the possibility, or at least the 
probability, of sectional combinations seems, as I have already said, to have been almost 
wholly overlooked. Washin<;ton, it is true, in his Fai'ewcll Address warned us f»gainst 
them, but it was rather as a distant vision than as a near reality ; and a few years later, 
Mr. Jefferson speaks of a possibility of the people of the Mississippi valley seceding 
from the East ; for even then a division of the Union, North and South, or by slave 
lines, in the Union or out of it, seems scarcely to hi/e been contemplated. The letter 
of Mr. Jefferson upon this subject, dated in 1803, is a curious one ; and I commend it 
to the attention of gentlemen upon both sides cf the House. , 

So long, sir, as :he South maintained itc equality in the Senate, and soraethiqg 
like equality in population, strength, and material resources in the country, there 
was little to invite aggression, while there were the means, also, to repel it. But, 
in the course of time, the South lost its equality in the other wing of the Capitol, 
and every year the disparity between the two sections became greater and greater. 
Meantime, too, the anti-slavery sentiment, which had lain dormant at the North for 
many years after the inauguration of the Federal Governmeat, begati, just about 
the time of the emancipation in ihe British West Indies, to develop itself in great 
strength, and with wonderful rai>idity. It had appeared, indeed, with much vio- 
lence at the period of the admission of Missouri, and even then shook the Union 
to its foundation. And yet how little a sectional controversy, based upon such a 
question, had been foreseen by the founders of the Government, may be learned 
from Mr. Jefferson's letter to Mr. Holmes, in 1S20. where bespeaks of it fall-ng 
upon his ear like "a fire bell in the night," Said he: 

" I considered it, at once, as the death knell of the Union. It is hushed, indeed, 
for the moment J but this is a reprieve only, not a final sentence. A geographical 
line, coinciding with a marksd primiple, 'moral cuii political,''^ — 

Sir, it is this very coincidence of geographical line with the marked principle, 
moral and political, of slavery, which I propose to reach and to obliterate in the 
only way possible ; by running other lines, coinciding with other and less dan- 
gerous principles, none of them moral, and, above all, with other and conflicting 
interests — 

" A geographical line coinciding ^ith a naarked principle, moral and political, 
'once conceived and held up to the angry pas-sions of men, will never be obliterated, 
' and every new irritation will mark it deeper and deeper." * * * * 
*** * * *tti regret that I am now to die in the belief that 
' the useless sacrifice of themselves by the generation of 1776, to acquire self-govern- 
'rnent and happiness to their country, is to be thrown away by the unwise and 
* unworthy passions of their sons; and that my only consolation is to be that I shall 
'not live to weep over it." 

Fortunate man ! He did not live to weep over it. To-day he sleeps quietly 
beneath the soil of his own Monticello, unconscious that the mighty fabric of Gov- 
€rnment which he helped to rear — a Government whose foundations were laid by 
the hands of so many patriots and sages, and cemented by the blood of so many 
martyrs and heroes — hastens now, day by day, to its fall. What recks he, or that 
other great man, his compeer, fortunate in life and opportune alike in death, whose 
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^dtist ihej keep at tluincy, of those dreadful notes of preparation in every State for 
'^civH strife and fraternal carntige; or of that ui&rtial array which already has 
"thanged ihisonce peaceful capital into a beleagured city? Fortunate men ! They 
"died while the Constitution y.t survived, while the Union survived, while tht spirit 
'Of fratcrnHl affectici still lived, and the love of true American liberty lingered yet 
■■in the hearts of their descendants. 

Sir, the antagonism of parties founded on money or questions of political economy 
having died out, and the balaiice of power between the North and the South being 
now lost, and the strength and dignity, and the revenues and disbursomentr — the 
"patronage and spoils — of the Federal Government having grown to an enormous 
'size, was anything more natural than the organization, npo7i miy bas^ peculiar to tlw 
'Stronger siction^ of a sectional party, to secure so splendid and tempting a prize*? Or 
"Was anything more inevitable, than that the marked principle, moral and politi- 
cal," of slavery, rnnciding with the very geogrdphical line which divided the tioo sediojis, 
and appealing so strongly to northern sentiments atid prejuJ'ces, and against which 
it was impossible for any man or any par^y .'ong to contend, should be revi^ '1 
Unhappily, too, just about this time, the acquisition of a very large territory from 
Mexico, not foreseen or provided for by the Missouri compromise, opened wide the 
door for this very questioH of slavery, in a form every way the most favorable to the 
agitators. The Wilmot proviso, or congressional prohibition — now indeed exploded, 
bnt which, nevertheless recei' ed, in some form or other, the indorserflent of every 
•free State then in the Union — it was proposed to establish over the whole territory 
thus acquired, as well south of 36* cO^ as north of that latlitqde. The proposition, 
npoa the other hand, to extend the Missouri comproraite line to the Pacific, was 
xejected by tne votes of almost the entire Whig party, and of a large majority, I 
' believe, of the Democratic party of the free States. That, sir, was the fatal mistake 
of the North ; and in tribulation and anguish will she and the other sections of the 
^Union, and our posterity, too, for ages, it may be, weep tears of bloody repentauce 
' and regret over it. 

This controversy, however, sir, after having again shaken the Union to its center, 

• was at iatst, though with great difficulty, adjusted through the compromise measures 
■ of 1850, by the last of the great statesmen of the second period of tiie Republic. But 
'foirr years afterwards, opoii the bill to organize the Territories of Kansas and Ne- 
^braska, upon the principles of the legislation of 1850, the imprisoned winds — Eurus, 
■' Notusque, creltrqtce procdlis Africm—Vf&XQ all again let loose with more than the rage 

of a tropical hurricane. The Missouri restriction, which for years had been de- 
nonnced as a wicked and atrocious concession to slavery, and which, some thirty 
^ years before, had consigned almost every free State Senator or Representative who 
^ supported it to political oblivion, became now a most sacred compact which it was 
-sacrilege to touch. A distinguished Senator, late the Governor of Ohio, who had 
entitled his great speech against the adjustment measures of 1850, "(Jnttm and ¥m- 
' dom icithowt Cvmpromise" now put forth his elaborate defense, four years later, of the 

• Missouri restriction, With the f\ibric or text, in ambitious characters, "Maintain 
Wi/jhted FaUhy But, right or wrong, wise or unwise, at the time, as the repeal of that 

; Te^riction may have seemed, subsequent acts ind events have made it both a delu- 
sion and a snare. Yes, sir, I confess it. I who, as a private citizen, was one of its 
earliest defenders, make open confession of it here, to-day. It was this which gave 
a new and terrible vitality, to the languishing element of abolitionism, and which 
precipitated, at leas*, a crisis which, I fear, was nevertheless, sooner or later, inevi- 

' table. It is the crisis of which th^ President elect spoke three years ago. It is, in- 

' deed, reached. Would to God it were passed, also, in peace. 

But, sir, whether the leaders of the movement agdinst the repeal of the Missouri 
restriction were consistent or inconsistent, honest or dishonest, the great mass of the 

" people of the free States wei-e roused for a time to the highest indignation by it; and 

' inasmuch 68 the Whig party was just then falling to pieces, wicked, or reckless, or 

' Shcn-stghted Wen, eagerly seized upon this unsettled condition of the public mind, to 
reorganize the Free Soil party of 1848, under a new and captivating name, but very 
neanrty tlpoh the principles of the Buffalo platform of that year; thus abandoning the 

" e^eme aboiftion sentiments of the Liberty party, and bringing up the great majority 
bf'the Whi^*ia*ty, and not a few of the Democratic pgrty also, lo tht free-soil and 

" lion'-^aveTy'extensioii principle; and by this compromise, foitoing and consolidating 
that poweml party, which, for the first time in our history, by a mere sectional plurality 

~ —in a minority in &ct by a rriillion of votes — has obtained possession of the power and 
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patronage of the central Government. Sir, if all this had happened solely by acrvdcnf, 
and were likely never to be repeated, portentouft as it might bo of present evil, it \>ould 
have caused, and ought tohavecauaed, none of the disaaterswhiohhava already followed. 
But the DBKAD SEGRBT once disclosed, that ihe immense powers and revenues andhonora 
and spoils 1 of this great and mighty Republic, may be easily won. by a mero scctionnl 
natyoiity, upon a popular sectional issue, will never di^^; and new aggressions and ntw 
issues roust continually spring from iU This is the philosophy and the justification of 
the alarm and consternation which have shaken the South from the Potomac to the 
Gulf. It is the philosophy and the juBtitication, too, of the araondment of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. AD.VMs,]and of all the other propositions for new adjustmcnta 
and new guarantees. Sir, tl;e gentleman from Now York, [Mr. Sedgwick,] was right 
when he Raid that there never was any great event which did not spring from some 
adequate cause. The South is afraid of your sectional majority, organized and con- 
solidated upon the abstract principle of hostility to slavery generally, and the pi&cticul 
application of that principle to the exclusion of slavery from all the Territories, and its 
restriction by the power of that sectional majority, to where it now exists. And if this 
be not the fundaraeotal doctrine of the Republican party, I shall be greatly' obliged to 
some gentleman of that party to tell me what its fundamental doctrine is. 

But uojust and oppressive as the Souii. feel their exclusion from the common 
territories of the Slates to he, they know well, also, that the propelling power of a 
great moral and religious principle, as it is regarded in the North, added to the still 
more enduring, persistent, and prudent passion of ambition, of thirst for power and 

, pl^ce, for the honors and emoluments of such a Government as ours, with iis half a 
million of dependents and expectants, and its eighty millions of revenues and disburse- 
ments, all, all to be secured by the Aladdin's lamp of a sectional n,ajority, cannot 
be arrested or extinguished by anyibiog short of the suppression of the power which 
makes it pc'tent for mischief. And nothing less than this, be assured, will satisfy 
any considerable number of even the mor? moderate of the people of the border 
slave States, and certainly without it there is not the slightest hope of the return of 
the States upon the Gulf, and thus of a restoration of the Union as it existed but 
three months ago. The statesmen and the people of all of ihe.se States^ well know, 
also, that by ; the civil hjw of every country among individuals, and by the 
law of nations, as between sovereign and foreign States, the power to aggress, along 
with the threat and the preparation to "ggress, is a good cause why an individual 
or a State should be required to give some adequate assurance that the powtr shall 
not be used to execute the threat; or, otherwise, that the power shall itself be taken 
away. Apply now, sir, these principles to the case in hand. The North has the 
power; that power is in the hands of the Republican party, and already, they have 
resolved to use it for the exclusion of the South from all the Territories. There 
shall be no more extension of slavery. More than this, the leaders of the party — 
many of them leaders and founders of the old Liberty Guard, the original Abo- 
lition party of the North — the very men who brought the masses of the Whig party 

- and many of the Democratic party from utter indifference and non-intervention, 
years ago, upon the question of slavery up to the point of no more slavery extension, 
and persuaded them, in spite of the warning voice of Washington, in tlie rery face 
of the appaiiiog danger of disucion, to unite for this purpose, in a powerful sectional 
party, lor the first time in the history of the Government — these self-same leaders 
proclaim now, not indeed as present doctrines or purposes of the Republican party ; 
but as solemn abstract truths, as fixed, existing facts, that -there is a " higher law" 
than the Constitution, and an "irrepressible conflict" of principle and interest be- 
tween the dominant and the minority sections of the Union ; and that one or the 
other must conquer in the conflict. Sir. in this contest with ballots, who is it that 
must conquer— r-the section ot the minority or the section of the majority'? 

And now, sir, when sentiments like these are held and proclaimed — deliberately, 
solemnly, repeatedly proclaimed — hy men, one of whom is now the President elect, 
and the other the Sec-etary of State of the incoming Administration, is it at all sur- 
prising that the States of the South should: be filled with excitement and alarm, or 

uhat they should demand, as almost with one voice they have demanded, adequate 
and complete guarantees for their rights and security a^inst aggression ? Rigiu or 
; wrong,, justifiably or wtthout cause, they have done it ; . and I lament to say that 
some of the States hav^ even gone so iar a^^ '.o throw ofi" wholly the authority of the 
Federal Government, and withdraw themselves from Uie Union. Sir, I will not 
disci^s the. right of secession. It is of no possible avail-, now, either to maintain or 
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to condtMiin if : yet it is vain to tell me that BtAtes cannot secede. Seven States have 
seceded ; tfiey now refuse any longer to recognize the authority of this Government, 
and already have entered into a riew confederacy and set up a provisional government 
of their own. In three months their agents and commissioners will return from 
Etirope with the recognition of Great Britain and France and of the other great 
Powers of the continent. Other States at home are preparing to unite with this rew 
confederacy, if you do not grant to them their just and equitable demands. The 
question is no longer one of mere preservation of the Union. That was the question 
when we met in this Chamber some two months ago. Unhappily, that day has 
passed by • and whi^eyour " perilous committee of thirfy-three" debated and delibe- 
rated to gain time — yes, to ga;n time — for that was the insane and most unstatesman- 
like cry in the beginning of the session, star after star shot madly froi^i our political 
firmament- The question tb-day is : how shall we now keep the States we have and 
restore those which are lost ? Ay, sii, restore, till every wanderer shall have returned, 
and not one be missing from the "starry flock. " 

If, then, Mr. Speakc, I have justly and tvuly stated the causes which have led to 
those most disastrous results ; if indeed the control of the immense powers, honors, 
and revenues — the spoils — of the Federal Government; in ft'word, if the posscs?ton of 
power and the temptation to abuse it be the primary cause of the present dismember- 
ment of the United States, ought noc every remedy proposed to reach at once the very 
5eat of the disease ? And why, sir, may not the malady be healed ? Why cannot this 
controversy be adjusted? Has. indeed, the Union of these States received the immedi- 
cable wound? I do not believe it. Never was there a political crisis for which wise, 
courageous, and disinterested statesmen could more speedily devise a remedy. British 
statesmen would hn,T<f adjusted it in a few weeks. Twice certainly, if not three times, 
in this century, they have healed troubles threatening a dissolution of the monarchy 
and civil war; and each tim* healed them by yieldirig promptly to the nece>?sities which 
pressed upon them, giving up principles and measures to which they had every way for 
year<^ been committed. They have learned wisdom from the obstinacy of the King 
whj lost to Great Britain her thirteen colonies, and have been taught by that memo- 
rable les:?on to concede and to compromise iri time, and to do it radically; and history 
has prooo'mced it statesmanship, not weakness. In each case, too, J they yielded up, 
not doctrines and a policy which they were seeking for the first time to establish, but 
the ancient and settled principles, usages, and institutions of the realm ; and they 
yielded these to savo others yet more essential, and to maintain the integrity of the 
empire. They did save it, and did maintain it; and to-day Great Britain is stronger 
and more pr.^perous and more secure than any Government on the globe. 

Sir, no mac had for a longer time, or with more inexorable firmness, opposed 
Catholic emancipation than the Duke of Wellington. Yet, when the issue came at 
last between emcncipation or civil war, ifie hero of a hundred battle-fields, the con- 
queror at Waterloo, the greatest military commander, except Napoleon, of modern 
ti-nes ; yes, the Iron Doke, lost not a moment, but yielded to the storm, and him- 
self led the party which carried the great measure of peace and compromise through 
the v«. ry iitadei of conservatism — the House of Lords. Sir, he sought no middle 
ground, no half-way measure, confessing weakness, promising sonoething, doing 
nothing. And ia that me.-nofable debate he t^poke words of wisdom, moderation, 
and true courage, which I commend to gentlemen in this House ; to our Wellington 
outside of it, and to all others anywhere, whose parched jaws seem ravenous for 
blood. He said ; 

" It has been my fortune to have seen much of war — more than most raen. I have 
' been constantly engaged in the active duties of the military profession from boyhood 
' until I have grown gray. My life has been passed in familiarity with scenes of death 
' and human suffering. Circumstances have placed rae in countries where the 
' war was internal — between opposite parties in the same nation ; and rather than a 
' country I loved should be visited with the calamities which I have seen, tcith the 
' uniUterable karrors of civil war^ I lemldrwn any risk; I would make any sacrifice; 
' I would fredy lay dotcn ■my lifs. There is nothing which destroys property and 
' prosperity, and demoralizes character, t" the extent which civil war does. By it, 
' the hand of man is raised against his neighbor, against his brother, and against his 
' father; the servarit betrays his ma5ter, aod the master ruins bis servant. Yet thit if 
' the resource to tcMch 'die must have lookiid, these are the maiis which we imM have 
* applied, in order to have ptii an end to this state of things, if we had not embraced the 
' ' opii<m &f brvngiftg foricani the measure J\>r v^iich I hold myself responsible.'''' > 
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Two years later, sir, in a yet more dangerous crisis upon the Reform Bill, whicli 
{be Commons had rejected, and when civil commotion and discord, if not rtwolu- 
tion, were again threatened, and it became necessary to dissolve the Parliament, and 
for that purpose to secure the consent of a King advsrseto the dissolution, the Lord 
Chancellor of England, one of the most extraordinary men of the age, by perhaps 
the boldest and movi hazardous experiment ever tried upon royalty, surprised the 
King into ('ousent, assuring him that the further existence of the Parliament was 
incompatible with the peace and safety of the kingdom ; and having, without the 
royal commaod, summoned the great officers of Slate, prepared the crown, the robes, 
the King's speech, and whatever else was needed, and, at the risk of the penalties ot 
high treason, ordered also ihe attendance of the troops required by the usages uf the 
ceremony, he hurried the King to the Chamber of the House of Lofds, where, in 
the presence of the Commons, the Parliament was dissolved, while each House was 
still in high debate, and without other notice in advance than the sound of ti e cau- 
non which announced his Majesty's approach. Yet all this was done in the midst 
of threatened insurrection and rebellion! v/hen the Duke of Wellington, the Duke of 
Cumberland, and other noblemen, were assaulted in the streets, and their houses 
broken into -lud mobb?d; when London itself was threatened with capture, and the 
dying Sir Walter Scott was hooted and reviled by ruffians at the polls. It was doue 
while be kingdom was ore east mob; while the cry rang through all England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, that the bill must he carried through Parliament or over Parlia- 
ment: if possible, by peaceable means; if not possible, then by force; and when the 
Prime Minister declared in the House of Commons that, by reason of its defeat, 
''much blood would be shed in the stru<;gle between the contending parlies, and tiiat 
he was perfectly convinced that the British Constitution would perii;h in the con • 
flict." And, sir, when all else failed, the King himself at last gave permission in 
writing, to Earl Grey and the Lord Chancellor, to create as many new peers as might 
be necessary to secure a majority for the, reform bill in the House of Lords. 

Such, sir. is British stalesraansb ip. v^'hey remember, but we have forgotten, the 
lessons which our fathers taught taem. Sir, it will be the opprobrium of American 
statesmanship forever that this controversy of ours shall be permitted to end in final 
and perpetual dismemberment of the Union. 

1 propose DOW, sir, to consider briefly the several propositions before the House, 
looking to the adjusiraent of our difficulties by constitutional amendment, in con- 
nection also with ihose which I have myself had the honor to submit. 
, Philosophically or logically considered, there ate two ways in which the work 
before us may be eft'ected : the first, by removing tho temptation to aggress; the 
second, by taking the power away. Now, sir, I am free to confess that 1 do not see 
hew any amendment of the Constitution can diminish the powers, dignity, or 
patronage of the Federal Government, consistently with the just distribution of 
power between the several departments; or between the States and the General 
Government, consistently VMth its necessary strength and efficiency. The evil 
here lies rather in the administration than in the organization of the system ; and a 
large part of it is inherent in the administraiioo oS every government. The virtue 
and intelligence of the people, and the capacity and honesty of their representatives 
in every department, must be inlrusted witb the miligatioQ and correction of the 
mischief. The less the legislanon of every kind, the smaller the revenues, and 
fewer the disbursements ; the less the Government shall have to do, every way, with 
debt, credit, moneyed influences, and jobs and schemes of every sort, the longer 
peace can be maintained; and the more the number of the employees and dependents 
on Government can be reduced, the less will be the patronage and the corruption of 
the system, and the less, therefore, the motive to sacrifice truth and justice, and to 
overleap the Constitution to secure the control of it. In other words, the more you 
diminish temptation, the more you will deliver us from evil. 

But I pass this point by without further re-oark, inasmuch as none of the plans 
of adjustment proposed, either here or in the Senate, look to any change of the Consti- 
tution in this respect. They all aim— every one of them — at checking the pow^:n 
to aggress; and, except the amendment of the gentbraan from -Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Adams,] which goes much further than mine in giving a negative upon one subject 
to every slave State in the Union, they propose to effect their purpose by mere con- 
stitutional prohibitions. It is not my purpose, sir, to demand a vote upon the propo- 
sitions which I have myself submitted. I have not the party position, nor the 
power behind me, nor with me. nor the agCj nor the experience which would justify 
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Kie in assuming the lead iil any great raeasaro of ppace and conciliation ; but I 
believe^ and vrery r.*speetfaUy I suggest it, that something sintiilar, at least, to these 
propositions will foi'ca a part of any adequate and final adjustment which may 
restore all the States to the Federal Union. No,, sir; I ana able now only to follow 
where others may lead. 

I shall voce for the amehdment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Adams,] (though it does not go far enoughs) biecaose it igoores and denies the moral 
or religious element of the anti-slavery agitation, and thus removes so far, at least, 
its most dangerous sting — fanaticism— aa\i dealihg with ihe question as one of mere 
policy and economy, of pure politics alone, proposes a new and rtiost comprehensive 
guarantee for the peculiar in.'--titulion of the States of the South. 1 shall vote also 
for the Crittenden propositions— as an experitnent, aad only as an experiment — be- 
cause they proceed upon the same general ideai which mark^i the Adamsamendmeot ; 
and whereas, for the sake of peace flUd the Union, the latter would give a. new 
security to slavery in the States, the forftier, for the self-same great and paramount 
object of Union and peace, proposes to give a new security also to slavery in the 
Territories south cf the latitude 36° 30'. If the Union is worth the price which 
the gentleman from Massachusetts voUinteera to pay tc maintain it, is it not richly 
worth the very small additional price t^'hich the Seaator from Kentucky demands 
as the possible cbndition of preserving it/? Sir, it is the old parable of tue Roman 
sybil; and tu-morroW she will return with fewer volumes, and it may be at a higher 
price. 

I shall vote to try the Crittenden proposition', because, also, I believe that they 
are perhaps the least v^hlch even the more moderate of the slave States would under 
any circumstance? be wilBilE to accept;* and because noHh, south, and weat, the people 
seem to have taken hold ot them and to demand them of us, as an experiment at least. 
I am ready to try, also, if tteed be, the propositions of the border State oom.T3ittee, or 
of the peace cotigress ; or arty other fait, honorable, and reasonable terms of adjustment 
•which may so much as pj'OTniae even, to heal hur present troubles, and to restore the 
Union of these States. Sir, I am refcdy and willing and anxious to try all things and 
to do all things " hich may become a man," to secure that great object which is ncar- 
esst to my heart. 

But, judging all of these propositiotifl, nevertheless, by the lights of philosophy and 
statesmanship, and as I believe they will be regarded by the historian who shall corns 
after us, I find in them all two capital defects which will, in the end, prove tbem to be 
both unsatisfactory to large numbers alike of the people of the free and the slave States, 
and wholly inadequate to the great purpose of the reconstruction and future pres- 
ervation of the Union. None ef thetn — except that of th3 gentleman from Maasachu- 
setts, [Mr. Adams,] and his in <yne particular only — proposes to give to the minority 
section any veto or self-protecting pdprer against those aggressions, the temptatjon to 
which, and the danger ftrom which, sire the very cause or reason for the demand for any 
new guarantees at all. They who complain of violated faith in the past, are met only 
%vith new promises of good faith f«r the future ; they who tell you that you have broke a 
the Constitution heretofore, are answered with proposed additions to the Constitution, 
so that there may be more room To*' breaches hereafter. The only protection here 
oflfered aginnst the aggressive spirit of tbd majority, is the simple pledge oi power that 
it wiil notabnse itself; nor aggressi, nor usurp, nor amplify itself to attain its ends. 
Ton place in the dwtunce, the highest honors, the largest emoluments, the most glitter- 
ing of all prizes ; and thtn you propose, *s it were, to exact a promise from the race 
horse that he will accomroodate his speed to the sJow-raoving pace of the tortoise. Sir, 
if \ meant terms of equality, I would give the tortoise » good ways the start in the raw. 

My point of objeciioti, therefore, is, that you do not allov; to that very minority 
which, because it is a minority, and because it is atraid of your aggressions, is now 
aiwut to secede and withdraw itself from your Government, and set up a separate 
confederacy of its own, you do not allow to it the power of self-protection within 
the Union. If, Representatives, you are sincere in your protestations that you do 
not mean to aggress upon the rights of this minority, you deny yourselves nothing 
by these new fiuaraatees. If you do mead to aggt«ss. then this minority has a right 
to demand seH'-protectiou and security. 

But, sir, there remains yet afllother, and a still stronger objection to these several 
propositions. Every one of thefia proposes to recoa;nize, and to embody in the Cotx- 
stilution, that very sort of sifJCtioaJiksm which is the immediate instrumentality of 
the present dismember men t of these States, and the existence of which is, io my 
judgment, utterly inconsistent with the peace and stability of the Union. Every 
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ODO of them recognbes and perpetuates the divisioa line botwecu slave iabor and 
free labor, that self-same ffe*\fp-n.pMcaL Liw, coinciding wilh the Tuc^ked prinvip^^,. moral 
and political,'" ofsslavery, which so startled the proplietic esr of Jefferson, aaci which 
be foretold, forty years ago, eve: .rrication would mark deept r and dt-eper. i«ll, at 
last, it would destroy the Union tseif. They one and all recognize slavery as aa 
existing and paramount element in the politics of the country, anc! yei oniy promise 
(hat the nou-slaveholding raajorii;- section, immensely in the majority^ will not 
aggress upon the rights or trespasf> upon the interests of the slaveholding minoritv 
teciion, immensely in the minority. Adeo seniu-mrU JupUer ei Mars 7 

Sir, just so long as slavery is recognized as an element in politics at all so 
long as the dividing line between the slave labor and 'he free labor States is liept up 
gs the only line, with the disparity between them growing every day greater and 
fjrealer — ^just so long it will be impossible to keep the peace 3nd maintain a Federal 
Union between them. However sufficient any of there pia;■^^ of adjustment might 
have been one year ago, or even in December last when proposed, and prior to the 
lecession of any of the States, I fear that they will be found utterly inadequate to 
restore the Union now. I do not believe that alone they will avail to bring back 
the States which have seceded, and therefore ic. withhold the other slave States from 
aitiinate secession ; for surely no man fit to be a statesman can fail to foresee that 
noless the cotton States can be returned to the Union, the border States must and 
will, sooner or later, follow them out of it. As between two confederacies — the 
one non-slaveholding, and the other slaveholding — all the State.s of the South must 
belong to the iatter, except possibly Maryland and Delaware, and they of course 
could remain with the former only upon the understanding that just as soon as prac- 
ticable slavery should be abolished within their limits. If fifteen slave States can- 
: ; protect themselves, and feel secure in a Union with eighteen anti-slavery States, 
bow can eight slave States maintain their position and their rights in a Union with 
nineteen, or with thirty, anti-slavery States? The question, therefore, is not merely 
what will keep Virijinia in the Union, but also what will bring Georgia back. And 
bere let me say that I do not doubt that ther#: is a large and powerfulTJnion senti- 
ment still siirviving in all the States which have seceded. South Carolina alone 
perhaps excepted; and that if the people of those States can be assured that they 
shall have the power to protect themselves by their own action toUhin the Union, 
ttieyw:ll gladly return to it, very grrally preferring protection within to security 
outside of it. Just now, icdeed, the fear of danger, and your persistent and cbsti- 
Bite refusal to enable 'hem to guard agaiast it, have delivered the people of those 
States over into the hands and under the control of the real secessionists and dis* 
anionists among them; but give them security and the means of enforcing it ; above 
ill, dry up this pestilent fountain of slavery agitation as a political element in both 
Sections, and, my word for it, the ties of a common ancestry, a common kindred, and 
common language ; the bonds of a common interest, common danger, and common 
afety; the recollections of the past, and of associations not y«t dissolved, and the 
bright hopes of a future to all of us, more glorious and resplendent than any other 
»untry ever saw; ay, sir, and visions, too, of that old flag of the Union, and of the 
music of the Union, and precious memories of the statesmen and heroes of the dark 
days of the Revolution, will fill their souls yet again with desires and yearnings 
iDtcnsc for the glories, the honors, and the material benefits, too, of that Union which 
tijeir fatiiers and our fathers made; and they will return to it, not as the prodigal, 
but with songs and rejoicing, as the Hebrews returned from the captivity to the 
iDcif r't city of 'heir kings. 

Proceeding, sir, upon the principles which I have already considered, *nd applying 
fiiem to the cause-s which, step by step, have led to our present troubles, I have vea- 
tored with great deference to submit the propositions whioh are upon the table of the 
House. While not inconsistent with any of the other pending plans of adjustment, 
they are, in my judgment, and again I speak it witli becoming deference, fully adequate 
to secure that protection from aggression, without which there c*n bo no confidence, 
od therefore no peace and no restoration for the Union. 

There are two maxims, sir, applicable to all constitutional reform, both of which it 
jias been my purpose to follow. In the first place, not to amend more or further than 
is necessary for the mischief to be remedied; and next, to follow strictly the principles 
of the Constitution, which is to be amended; and corollary to these I might add that, 
ill framing amendments, the words and phrases of the Constitution ought so far as prac- 
tioabie i.) bo adopted. 



; I propose, then* sit, to do M »tt others in' th* Sdnnto drirt the House h»ve done, so fiir 
«^ recogniKe tb* «xtetehoi of sactionB as a fixed fact, which, lamentable te it Id, can 
no lon^e»ib9ideniea br soppreasedj but, foi- the ireasons I have already stated I pro- 
p0S(e to ?g<|ibfeli four instead of tw» grand sections of theUnioD, all of them wellKatwn 
w easily designated by maifk4d, natural, or geo^Jihical lines and boun^nes. I pro- 
pose four, sections instead of two ; becaasb, if twO only are recognized, m natural and 
fntfvitable,divi8ion will be into slavehoiding and aon-BlAveholdihg sections; and it is 
tbis veny division; either by confltitutional enactment, or 'by common consa^itj^as hith- 
erto, which, in my deliberate judgn-ent and deepest conviction, it concerns the peace 
and stskbility of the tJnion should be forever hereafter ignored. Till then there anhot 
be. and will not be, perfect union and peace between these United, States ; bec&use, in 
the first place, the- nature of the question is such that it stirs upv necessarily, as forty 
years of strifb conclusively proves^ the stron{5e6t and the bitterest passions and antago- 
tuam possible among men; , and; in the next place, because the non-slaveholding section 
has now, and will have th&«nd, a steadily incireasing majority, and enormously, dw 
proportioned weight and influMido in the Governmeht; thus combiaaij-that whwh 
nev^ can bever^ long resisted in any Government-^the temptation and the power to 

*^,Jt was ntol the mere geographical lioe which so startled Mr, Jcffersoo in 1820; 
bttt tttecoineidedcebf that line with the marked principle, moral and political,, of 
sla-very. And now, siri to remove this very mischief which he predicted, and whica 
has;alreadf. !j»6pened; it is essential that this coincidence should be obliterated; and 
the repeated failure; fo' veairs past, of all lotb^ compromises based upon a recogni- 
tioaof thiscoincideoce, has proved Keyond doubt thiat it cannot be obliterated unless 
itibe by other and conflictllig lines of principle aiid inteifests. I propose, therefore, 
to multiply the sections, and thus efiaoe the slave-labbr and freclabor division, and 
atitheisame time, and in this mafiuer, to diminish the relative power of each section. 
And4o preveutcombinations among ih^e different sections, I propose, also, to aflow 
i vdteic the Senate by sections, upon demand of one-third of the Senators of aoy 
sectiom and tbireqaire the concurrence of a majority of the Senators of each aw- 
ti©B in'ihe p«8*igfeofany measure in which, by theCon8tltution,itis necessary that 
the House, and therefore^alsoi the Presidentysho'dd concur. All thisj sirjis perfectly 
coasUtent with the prifeciples of the Constitution, as shown in the division _ of tbe 
legislative denartment into tbe two Houses Of Congfcss ; the veto power ; the two- 
thirds vote i£ toth Houses necessary to pass, a bfli oVer the veto; the pro visions: m 
regard to the ratification of treaties afiid amendments, of the Constitution ; but espe- 
cially in the equal representation and suffrage of each State m the Senate, wheveby 
the vote of Delaware, with a hundred thousand inhabitants, vetoes the vote of (New 
York, with her population of nearly four millions. If the protection of the smaller 
States against the possible aggressions of the larger States required, m the judgment 
of the framere of the Gonstitutidn, this peculiar and appariendy inequitable prori^ 
ioni irhj shall not tte protectiooj fay a similar power of veto, of the sraaUer and 
weaker section!* against the aggressions of the larger and stronger sections, not^be 
adw allowed, wfilnlhiie and experience have proved the necessity of just such a 
check Upon the majority 9 Does any one doubt that, if thet men who made the_ Oon- 
stilution had foreseen that the real danger to the system lay not iti aggression by tiie 
large«pon t6e small States, butiri geographidil eombinations of the strong sections 
against the weak, they would have guarded jealously against thai mischiet, jast w 
thw did against the danger to which they mistakenly believed the Government » 
be exposed? And if this protection, sir, be now demanded by the minority as »je 
priceof the Union, so just and reasonable a provision ought not for a moment to_De 
denied.' Firbetter this than secession and disruption. This would, indeed, enable 
the minority to fight for their rights in the Union, instead of breaking it m pieces 
to secure them outside of it. . *. .. r. v>.,f 

OerUinly, «r, it is in the nature of a veto power to eafch section m the Senate , but 
necessity requires it, secession dernands it, just a» twice in- the hi8;^43ty of tlife Komaa 
Commonwealth secession demanded ahd received the power of the tribunitiaa ivtww 
he price of a restoration of the Republic. The socesaion to the Sacred Mount aecurefl, 
jnatu a second Boccssionbalf a century later r6stdted> the veto of the tribunes of tw 
people, and reinvlgorated and preserved the Roman constitution for tiiree hun^ 
years. Vetoes, checks, balances, concurrent majnritiea^thcse, sir, are the true OOBse^ 
vfttors of fifee Governmeht - 



' But it id not in legislation alone that the danger or the temptation to aggress is to be 
'fbiittd. Of the tremendous power and influence of the Executive lhava «lreiady spoken. 
Arid, indeed, the present revolutionary movements are the i?esult of th« apprehension 
■of 'executive afiiirpktion and encroachments to the injury of the rights of the South. 
'But for secession because of this apprehended danger, the legislative department would 
have remained, for the present at least, in other and safer hands. Hence the necessity 
■for equal protection and guarantee against sectional combinations and majorities to se- 
«!ure the election of the President, and to control him when elected. I propose, thero- 
fMre, that a concurrent majority of the ©lectors, or States, or Senators, as the case may 
reijuire, of each section, shall be necessary to the choice of President and Vice Pru- 
dent ; and lest, by reason of this increased complexity, there may be a failure of choice 
'oftener than heretofore, I propose also a special election in sooh case, and an extension 
lof the term in all cases to six years. This is the outline of the plan; the dietails- may 
■be learnedin full from the joint resolution itself ; and I will not detain the Hoaseby 
'any fhrther explanation now. 

• Sir, the natural and inevitable result of these amendments, will be to preclude the 
nossibility of sectional parties and combinations to obtain possession of either the 
legislative or the executive power and patronage of the Federal Government j 
aod^ if not to suppress totally, at least, very greatly to diminish the evil results 
of national caucuses, conventions, and other similar party appliances. It will no 
longer beposisible to elect a President by the votes of a mere dominant and majorit]^ 
isectibn. Sectional issues must cease, as the basis at ij?ast of large party organiz'a- 
^tions. Ambition, or' lust for power and place, must look no longer to its own section, 
Imt to the wiiole country ; and he who would be President, or in any way the fore- 
most ttmong his countrymen, must consult, henceforth, the cotnbined good and the 
'go6d will, tod, of all the sections, and in this way, consistently with the Constitu- 
tion, can the "general welfare" be best attained. Thus, indeed, will the result be, 
^inistead of a narh>w, illiberal, and sectional policy, an enlarged patriotism aisd ex- 
tended public spirit. 

'1/ it be urged -that the plan is too complex, and thcrefdre impracticable, I answer 
that that Wis the objection in the beginning to the whole Federal system, and to 
^almost every part of it. It is the argument of the French Repoblicahs against the 
•division of the legislative department into two Chambers; and it was the argument 
•esjiecially urged at first against the entire plan or idea of the electoral coHeges for 
-the choiUe of a President. But, if complex, I answer again. It will prevent more 



'gbVeniied too much. If it cause delay sometimes in both l^islation and the choice 
•<<f President, I answer yet again, Better, far better, this than disunion and the ten 
thohsand complexities, peaceful and belligerent, which must attend it. Better, 
*itifi,nitely better this, m the Union, than separate confederaciM outside of it, 
(With either perpetual war or entangling and complicated alliances; offensive and 
defensive, from henceforth forever. To the South I say, If you are afraid of fired 
Btfete aggressibns by Congress or the Executive, here is abundant protection for 
even the most timid. 1*0 the Republican party of the North and West! say. If you 
«aHy tremble, as for years past you would haVe had us believe, orei that 
terrible, but soraew'bat mythical, monster— the sdave power— here, too, is the 
utmost security for ydu against the possibility of its aggressions. And from first 
10 test, allow tneto sav that, being wholly' negative in its provisions, this plan can 
only prevent evil, aha not woi'k any positive evil itself. It is a shield for de- 
fense; not a sword for aggression. In one word, let me add that the whole 
pnrpose and idea of this plan of adjustment which I propose, is to give to the several 
isettions inside of the Union that power of self-protection which they are re- 
isolVcd, or tvill sbme day or other be resolved, to secure for themselves outside of the 
Unibn. 

I propose further, sir, that neither Congress, nor a Territorial Legislature shall 
tirt^. power to interfere with the equal right of migration, from all sections, in to the 
Terrntories of the United States ; and that neither shall have power to destroy or 
indiWiir any rights of either person or property, in these Territories; and, finally, that 
Blew States, either when a*iexed or when fprrned out of any of the Territories, with 
the consent of Congress, shall be admitted into the Union, with any constitdtioq, 
T^tibli'can in form, which the people of soch Stales may ordain. 

And now, gentlemen of the Souths why cannot you accept it ? The Pedttal 
QoVernraent has neVer yet, in an «ay, aggressed upon your rights, Hithertt), {ti- 
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4eed, it has been ia your own, or at least in friendly hands. You only fear — being in 
the minority — that it will aggress, because it has now fallen under the control of 
those, wboi you believe, have ^he temptation, the will, ^nd the power to aggress. 
But this plan of adjustment proposes to take away the power; and of what avail will 
the temptattou or the will then be, without the power to execute 7 Both must spoQ 
perish.. , 

And why cannot you, of the R«pabUcan party, accept it ? Thera w not a word about 
slavery in it, from beginning to end J I mean in the amendments. It U silent upon the 
question. South of 36° 80', and east of the Rio Grande, there is scarce any territory 
which is not now within the limits of some existing St^te; and west of that river, and 
of the Socky Mountains, as well as north of 36'' 80' and east of those mountains, 
though any now State should establish slavery, still her vote would be counted in the 
Senate and in the electoral colleges with the non-slaveholding section to which she wpuld 
t>elong; just as if, within the limits of the South, any State should j abolish slavery, or 
any new State not tolerating slavery should be admitted, the vote of such State would 
also be cast with the section of the South^ However slavery might be extended, a 
mere form of civilization or' of labor, there could be no extension of it as a mereacrgres- 
sive political element in the Governmenti If the South only demand that the Federal 
Government shall not be used aggressively tq prohibit the extension of slavery ; . if she 
does not desire to use it herself, upon the other hand, positively to extend thoinstitU' 
tion, then she may well be satisfied; and i( you of the Republican party do not really 
mean to aggress upon slavery where it now exists ; if you are not, in fact, opposed to 
the admission of any more slave States j if, indeed, you do not any longer propose to 
use the powcs of the Federal Government positively and aggressively to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories, but are satisfied to allow it to take its natural course, accord- 
ing to the laws of interest or of climate, then you, too, may well be content with this 
plan of adjustment, since it does not demand of you, openly and publicly, to deny, ab- 
jure, and renounce, in so many words, the more modjrate principles and doctrines which 
you have this session professed. And yet, candor obliges me to declare, that this plan 
of settlement, and every other plan, whatsoever, which is of the slightest value— eyen 
the amendment of the gentleman from Massachuseots, [Mr. Adams,] ia a virtual disso- 
lution of the Republican party, as a mere sectional and antir slavery organization ; and 
this, too, will, in my judgment, be equally the result, whether we compromise at ^11, 
and the Union be thus restored, or whether it bo finally and forever dissolved. The 
people of the North and the West will never trust the destroyers — for destroyers, in- 
deed, you will be, if you reject ail fair terms of adjustment — the destroyers of our Govr 
smmeni, and such a Government as this, with the Administration and control of any 
other. You have now the executive department, as the result of the late election. 
Better, far better, reorganize and nationalize your party, and keep the Government for 
four years in peace, and with a Union of thirty-four States, than with the shadow and 
mockery of a broken and disjointed Union of sixteen or nineteen States, ending, at last, 
in total and hopeless dissolution. 

_ Having thus, sir, guarded diligently the rights of the several States and sections, and 
given to each section also the power to protect itself inside of the Union from aggres- 
sion, I propose next to limit and to regulate the alleged right of secession, since , this, 
from a dormant abstraction, bag no^,b<;come a practical question of tremendousimport. 
As long, sir, as secession remained an utttned and only menaced experiment, that con- 
fidence without which no Government es^Cho stable or effident, was not shaken, be- 
cause it was believed that actual secession wbuU never b^ tried; or if tried, that it must 
speedily and ingloriously fail. The popular faith, chei ishc-d fjr years, has been that the 
Union could net be dissolved. To that faith the Republican party was indebted for it? 
success in the late election ; and wo who predicted i«3 dissolution were smitten upon 
the cheek and condemned to feed upon bread of affliction and water of affliction, like 
the prophet whom Ahab hated. But paitial dissolut'on has already occurred. Seces- 
sion has been tried and has proved a speedy and a terrible success. The practicability 
of doing it and the way to do it, have both been established. Sir, the experiment may 
readily be repe.ited. It will be repeated. And is it not madness and folly, then, to call 
back, by adjustment, the States which have seceded,.or to hold back the States which 
arc threatening to secede, without providing some Bafeguar4 against the renewal of this 
mpst simple and disastrous experiment? ^ Can foreign nations have any confidence here- 
after in the stability of a Government which may so readily, speedily, and quietly be 
dissolvtd? Can we have any confidence among oursolves? 

If it be said that it would have availecl nothing to check secession in the Gulf 
States, even Jiad there been a constitutional prohibition of it, I answer, perhaps not, 
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if it bad been total and fibsolute, for there would have been no alternative but sub- 
mission or revolution j and hence I propose only to define and restrain and to regu- 
late this alleged risrht. But I deny that, if a particular mode of secession had been 
prescribed by the Constitution, and thus every other mode prohibited, it would have 
been possible to have secured, in any of the seceding States — no, not even in South 
Carolina — a majority in favor of sepaVa^e State sec^esslon, or secession in any other 
way than that provided in the Constitution. No, sir j it was the almost universal 
belief ia the cotton States in the unlimited right of secession — a doctrine recognized 
by few in the free States, but held to by a.great many, if not very generally, all over 
the slave States — which made secession so easy. It is hard to bring any consider- 
able number of the people of the United States — suddenly, at least — up to the point 
of a^ palpable violation; of the Constitution ; but it is easy, very easy, to, draiy iheiu 
into any act which seems to be only the exercise of one right for the purpp?p oi. 
securing and preserving the higher rights of life, liberty, person, and property" for a 
whole State or a whole section. Sir, it is because of this very idea or notionamong 
the people of the Gulf States, that they were exercising a right reserved under the 
Constitution, that secession there» and the establishment of a new confederacy and 
pmvisipnal government, have been marked by so much rapidity, order, and method) 
all through the ballot-box, and not with the halter, or at the point of the bayonet, 
over oppressed minorities; and, for the most part, with so few. of the excesses ana 
irregularities which have characterized the progress of other revolutions. I would 
sot prohibit totally the Hghit of secession, lest violent revolutions should follow ; for 
where laws and constitutions are to be overleaped, and they who make the revolution 
avow it to be a revolution, and claim no right except the universal rights of man, 
such revolutions are commonly violent and bloadv within themselves ; and even if! 
not, they cannot be resisted by the established authorities except at the cost of civil 
war; whilej if submitted to in silence, they tend to demoralize all government. It 
is of vital importance, therefore, every way, in my judgment, that the exercise of 
this certainly quasi revolutionary right should be defined, limited, and restrained ; 
and accordingly, I propose that no State shall secede without the consent of the 
Legislatures of all the States of the section to which the State proposing to secede 
©ay belong. This is obviously a most reasonable restraint; and yet, of its sufficiency 
no man can doubt, when he remembers that, in the present crisis of the country, bad 
Ibis provision existed, no State could have obtained the absolute consent, at least, 
of even one-half of the States of the South. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, is the plan which, with great deference, and yet with great 
confidence, too, in its efficiency, I would propose for the adjustment of our contror 
-Versies, and for the restoration and preservation of the Union which our fathers 
fpade. Like all human contrivauces, certainly, it is imperfect, and subject to objec- 
tion. But something searching, radical, extreme, going to the very foundations of 
government, and reaching the seat of the malady, must be done, and that right 
speedily, while the fracture is yet fresh and reunion is possible. Two months .ago, i 
when i last addressed the House, imploring you for immediate action, less, much 
less, Would have sufficed ; but we learned no wisdom from the lessons of the^ast ; 
ltd now, indeed, not poppy, cor mandragora, nor other drowsy sirup is of any value 
to s(rrest that revolution, in the midst of which we. are to-day — a revolution the 
grandest and the saddest of modern times. 



